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SCOPE OF SOVIET ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Suscommi1ter To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OruHer INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:50 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, Senator Herman Welker presiding. 

Present : Senators Welker and Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, re- 
search director; and William A. Rusher, administrative counsel. 

Senator Wetxer. The meeting will come to order, please. 

The witness will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before the sub- 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Greene.ass. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID GREENGLASS, ACCOMPANIED BY 0. JOHN 
ROGGE, HIS ATTORNEY 


Senator Weitkxer. Your name is David Greenglass ? 

Mr. Greenauass. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wetxer. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Greencuass. In New York. 

Senator Weiker. Where are you presently domiciled ? 

Mr. Greencuass. The Federal Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa. 

Senator WEeLKrr. How long have you been there? 

Mr. Greenexass. I have been there at the penitentiary for the past 
5 years. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has been called in connec- 
tion with the series of hearings being carried on by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee into the scope and nature of Soviet activity in 
the United States. 

During the course of yesterday’s testimony, we received evidence 
that three Soviet intelligence operators connected with Amtorg, 2 
assigned to the United States, to the Soviet consulate in New York, 
and 1 to the Soviet delegation at the United Nations, directed an intri- 
cate series of acts of espionage against the United States. 

This witness today was mentioned in the course of the testimony yes- 
terday, and he is being called here in the same context. 
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Where were you born, Mr. Greenglass? 
Mr. Greeno.ass. I was born in New York City. 
Mr. Morris. In what year? 
Mr. Greenciass. 1922. 
Mr. Morris. Can you tell us of your education ? 
Mr. Greenetass. I went to Haaren Aviation High School. 
Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please ? 
Mr. Greenewass. H-a-a-r-e-n; Haaren. 
Mr. Morris. Aviation High School ¢ 
Mr. Greenciass. Yes. 
Mr. Morris. Where is that? 
Mr. Greenouass. At 59th and Tenth Avenue in Manhattan. 
Mr. Morris. And then after that? 
Mr. Greenauass. I went to Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
Mr. Morris. Did you graduate from Brooklyn Polytechnical School ? 
Mr. Greenatass. No; I dropped out to go to work. 
Mr. Morris. Did you return to college thereafter ? 
Mr. Greenouass. I returned to college afterward; after my Army 
career was over. 
Mr. Morris. I see. Do you have a college degree ? 
Mr. Greena.ass. No; I haven't. 
> Mr. Morris. You do not. Did you ever belong to the Communist 
arty ¢ 
‘i Mr. Greenoiass. No; I never was a member of the Communist 
arty. 
Mr. Morris. Did you ever belong to the Young Communist League ? 
Mr. Greenewass. Yes; I was. 
oo Morr. Will you tell us when you joined the Young Communist 
ague ¢ 
Mr. Greencouass. I was 16 years of age when I joined the Young 
Communist League. 
Mr. Morris. And how long did you remain a member of the Young 
Communist League ? 
Mr. Greeneiass. Oh, a very short period of time, until about a year 
or a year and a half later. 
r. Morris. Did 2 resign from the Young Communist League ? 
Mr. Greenewass. No; I just dropped out. I stopped going to the 
meetings and just generally didn’t do any of the things that were 
—< for me to do. 
- r. Monnis. Now, why did you drop out of the Young Communist 
ague ¢ 
r. Greenetass. Well, it bored me. It held no interest for my type 
of personality. I couldn’t subject myself to the discipline that was 
needed. I would rather lie in bed on Sunday morning than be u 
at 6 o’clock shoving Daily Workers under people’s doors. And so 
ba, E- off and stopped going. 
r. Morris. So by the time you were 18 years of age, you were no 
longer formally a member of the Young Communist League? 
Mr. Greenciass. That is true. 
. Mr. Mosans. Did you, at any subsequent time, join the Communist 
arty ¢ 
Me Greenctass. No, sir; I never did. 
Mr. Morris. Now, what was the date of your abandoning the Young 
Communist League activities ? 
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Mr. Greeneoass. Oh, about 1939 or 1940. It was 1940, I guess. 

Mr. Morris. 1939 or 1940. Now, what was your outlook, your 
ideological outlook, with respect to things relating to the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Union at this particular time ! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we try not to ask in the course of the testimony 
anyone’s ideological outlook with respect to the Communist conspir- 
acy. This morning we have a witness who has appeared in executive 
session and who has come forward and cooperated fully with the sub- 
committee, and I think the subcommittee should take testimony about 
the circumstances and the mental viewpoint leading up to his doing 
work for Soviet espionage. 

Senator Weixer. Very well. It will be so ordered. Proceed, Mr. 
Witness. 

Mr. Greenc.ass. Well, what it was: Philosophically, I was a Com- 
munist. Everything they stood for, I identified myself with. But my 
idea of what communism was, wasn’t the actuality of communism. 
It was my idea of what the actuality of communism was. It was an 
idealized version of communism. 

Now, being unwilling to subject myself to the discipline of the 
Young Communist League, I was not unwilling to believe in the prin- 
ciples behind it. 

Now, all through this period, if anybody asked me, was I a Com- 
munist Party member, I would say, no, but I definitely believed in 
what they believed in. 

Mr. Morris. If, for instance, you had been subpenaed to appear 
before a congressional committee and you had been asked the question, 
“Are you now a Communist,” what would your answer have been ? 

Mr. Greenorass. I probably would have pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. You would have? 

Mr. Greenowass. Probably, at that time, for the simple reason that 
1 wanted to show my solidarity with what the Communists would do 
at this particular time. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Proceed, Mr. Greenglass. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman, that is very enlightening for the 
benefit of this committee, in that we have witnesses here, that take the 
fifth amendment, who may not, in fact, actually be Communists or 
may not be guilty of any conspiracy or related to any acts that 
criminally indict them. 

Mr. Morris. It would indicate that, Senator. 

Proceed, Mr. Greenglass. 

Mr. Greenotass. Although in fact I would not have been a Com- 
munist at the time, as you see, it was a strange situation. 

Senator Jenner. But you would have used the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Greenoiass. That is right. My mentor, Julius Rosenberg 

Senator WeLker. Your what ? 

Mr. Greenciass. My mentor, Julius Rosenberg, never considered 
anybody a Communist unless he was a member of the Communist 
Party and subjected himself to the discipline of the Communist 
Party. He didn’t even consider a Young Communist League member 
as a Communist Party member, you see. He was very specific about 
that. He was derisive of people who called themselves sympathizers. 
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Mr. Morris. How was Julius Rosenberg related to you! 

Senator WeLkKer. Just a moment. 

Mr. Morris Excuse me. 

Senator Wetxer. Why do you use the words, “my mentor”? 

Mr. Greenenass. At the time, that is exactly what he was. He was 
the one who taught me about what communism was. It was his own 
version. Probably he lied to me, or maybe he even believed what he 
told me. I don’t know. But in that way, he was my mentor. 

Senator Wreiker. Was hea relative of yours? 

Mr. Greene.ass. Yes; he is my brother-in-law. He was my 
brother-in-law. 

Senator WeLker. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Morris. All right; now, will you tell us how long you remained 
in that state of mind that you have just described to ‘the committee, 
Mr. ae’ 

Mr. Greenouass. I stayed in that state of mind until fairly long—I 
should say, it is really a short period of time—fairly—well, about 6 
to 9 months after I started to give information, which was in 1945. 
It is only with the advent of my becoming an espionage agent that a 
certain truth started to penetrate that did not penetrate before. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you remained in the conviction of 
mind that you have described for us until about 6 to 8 months after 
you began transmitting secrets to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr, Greencuass. T hat is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, before we get to that point, Mr. Greenglass, may 
I ask you a few questions about your career? Meanwhile, you were 
inducted into the Army, were you not ? 

Mr. Greenouass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When did that take place? 

Mr. Greenewass. In 1943, in April. 

Mr. Morris. And what was your first assignment in the Army? 

Mr. Greencuass. Well, of course, there was the basic training, 
which in my particular case was 4 weeks, because of my technical 
skills, and I was transferred to the Ordnance Department at the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, where we did various types of research work 
and testing of German captured equipment. 

Mr. Morris. And then from there where were you assigned ? 

Mr. Greencuass. I was sent out to the west coast where I worked 
for a General Motors plant in South Gate, Calif., where they made 
tanks. I worked in the tool and machine shop. Then after that, I 
was at various Ordnance bases, and assigned to an overseas outfit. 
This outfit never—I mean, it was scheduled for overseas, and these 
other men did go, but I was taken out and sent to Oak Ridge, which 
was part of the Manhattan project. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you know what Oak Ridge was when you 
first went there ? 

Mr. Greenotass. No; I hadn’t the slightest idea of where I was 
going or for what purpose I was being sent there. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first learn what was going on at Oak 
Ridge ? 

Mr. Greencuass. As a matter of fact, I never did learn what was 
going on at Oak Ridge. I was shipped from Oak Ridge to another 
part ‘of the project, Los Alamos. 
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Mr. Morris. Los Alamos. 

Mr. Greeneoiass. At Oak Ridge I was just given security checks 
and some tests. I don’t remember whether I was ever pin rok whether 
I was a member of any subversive group, but if I were asked, I could 
assure you, I probably would have said no. 

Mr. Morris. Can you place the time when you were transferred from 
Oak Ridge to Los Alamos? 

Mr. Greencrass. It was July 1944, August; or early August. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, did you Biot what was going on at Los 
Alamos? 

Mr. Greenouass. No: I didn’t know that, either. I—— 

Mr. Morris. When did you first learn—excuse me, Senator. 

Senator Wetker. Did you finish your answer ? 

Mr. Greenciass. | was about to go a little further. 

Mr. Morris. Go right ahead. 

Senator Weixer. Go ahead; finish your answer. 

Mr. Greenouass. I did know what I had to do in my immediate 
surroundings, which was an instrument shop doing experimental set- 
up work. "That means we made the components of various experi- 
mental apparatus that was to be used in research leading to the develop- 
ment of the atom bomb. 

What I was doing specifically I knew, but what it was in a larger 
sense, I did not know at the time, no. 

Seantor WELKER. Very well; proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us when you first learned of the existence 
of the atom bomb? 

Mr. Greenciass. In November 1944, my wife came to see me on 
our second wedding anniversary. Fora while it was just an ordinary 
second honeymoon. But the third day, she told me a strange story. 
It seems that Julius and Ethel Rosenberg h: ad invited her to the apart- 
ment where they lived, and when she « came in, Julius, after the usual 
social amenities, took her aside and asked her whether she knew what 
I was doing. 

Of course, it was a secret project, and I did have a cover. My cover 
was the fact that I was supposed to be a machine handler in a ware- 
house. Similarly, other men with various types of skills were given 
similar coverings. 

Mr. Morris. Now, may I break in at this time? At this time, you 
were still a Communist Party sympathizer ? 

Mr. Greenotass. I still was. 

Mr. Morris. And you had no more formal connection either with 
the Communist Party or the Soviet organization than that? 

Mr. Greencuiass. None whatsoever. 

Mr. a us. Proceed, Mr. Greenglass. 

Mr. Greencuass. In this particular meeting, when she said, “No, 
T don’t know what he is doing, except that this is what he has told me,” 
Julius said, “Well, he is working on an atom bomb.” 

Well, of course, to my wife it doesn’t mean very much. It didn’t 
at the time, I should say. But he said to Ruth, he said, “What we 
want him to doi is to give us information on this bomb to be transmitted 
to the Russians.” And she felt very badly about it immediately and 
said, “No,” that she didn’t feel that it was a proper thing to do, and 
that “You are not going to do it.” 

Mr. Morris. She was not going to tell you about it? 

72723—56—pt. 21-2 
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Mr. Greencuass. She was not going to tell me about it. 

Senator Weiker. Will you read that entire answer ! 

(The preceding answer of the witness was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Weiker. Very well. Proceed. . 

Mr. Greenciass. When she said this, Julius and Ethel both dis- 
cussed it with her, bringing out that the Russians were allies, and that 
is no way to treat an ally; and secondly, that I would want to do it, 
and it was her duty as my wife to transmit this information to me 
and let me make the decision. 

Well, it must have gone on for quite some time, but finally she 
agreed to go out and see me. And he said to her, “Listen. It is your 
anniversary, and since you want to go out there, I will put up the 
money for the trip.” 

So since she did not have much money, of course, he knew he had 
to give her the money. The—— ' 

Senator Wetker. Did he put up the money for the trip? _ 

Mr. Greencuass. I think my wife put up the money, and in dribbles 
and dabs he paid it back. It was mostly talk. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. Greenc.ass. Now, this is the one. she told on the way, while 
we were walking down by the river, the Rio Grande, in Albuquerque 
at this time. At first when this happened, when she told me this, I 
felt as though the whole world had opened up and I was falling into 
a chasm because, while I instinctively said, “no,” I was not going to 
give the information, in the back of my mind I knew I was going 
to give that information because—oh, yes, he did say one thing to 
her: “You just tell him that a man has to have the courage of his 
convictions.” 

Now, it seems a strange reason to do a serious thing of this nature, 
because you want to have the good will of some other man. But we 
do strange things, especially since it would be very difficult to explain 
our relationship without going into a lot of background of how I 
was the younger, he was the older, he was the graduate engineer, I 
was the young apprentice, the tyro. It was a strange relationship, and 
yet one where I genuinely liked this man. And I wanted to have his 
approbation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I point out at this time in the 
testimony, we are coming pretty generally to the area where the 
witness here testified at the Rosenberg trial. Now, since all his testi- 
mony there is a part of the public record, I suggest that we just pass 
over that, with only suggestions by way of filling in the continuity, 
until we get back into the area where there will be new evidence 
coming before the committee. 

Senator Wetker. It isso ordered. 

Senator Jenner ? 

Senator JENNER. What I am interested in is this. As you say, the 
testimony of the witness is a matter of public record. But I think 
what the committee is primarily interested in is, did you know from 
your own experience or from your mentor, Julius Rosenberg, about 
the existence of Soviet Intelligence in the Soviet delegation or the 
Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Greenewass. Well, later on, when we were in business together, 
when I had long since given up giving information, and was trying 
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in general to disentangle myself from the web, he would use me as a 
sounding board, a door mat. 

Mr. Morris. You mean Rosenberg ? 

Mr. Greenciass. Rosenberg, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Julius Rosenberg. 

Mr. Greene.ass. Because I was close by, and in this type of business 
you don’t confide what you want to say to people who are casual ac- 
quaintances, and even your best friends are not to be told. But because 
I had been in the apparatus before, he would use me in that sense; he 
would talk about things that he should not have if he was strictly 
adhering to the way espionage agents should work. But he did say 
that not only are there agents in the Russian Embassies, in the satellite 
countries, the satellite country embassies, but also in the embassies of 
the western democracies, Russian agents. This is a direct quote. 

Senator Jenner. Did he make any reference about the colleges 

Mr. Greenciass. Well, in trying to get me back into the apparatus 
after I had quit Los Alamos, when I left the Ar my. I could have very 
well stayed on in a very nice job, but I wanted to come home for one 
reason : I wanted to disentangle myself. Julius constantly wanted me 
to go to schools where I had friends, scientists, people I knew, going 
to these schools. 

In the University of Chicago I knew two or three’ people, some in 
MIT. He wanted me to go to these schools, develop my contacts, get 
my degree, and then continue in the service of the Soviet Government. 

en I said, “Well, how am I going to do all this?” well, he said, 
“Some of it you will do on the GI bill of rights.” But I realized that it 
was insufficient to raise a family on. I had a wife and a child at the 
time. “So the Russians will pay you to go to school.” 

And I said, “This is very interestin 

And he said, “Yes. I do it all the time. I have a number of people 
that I send to school and I pay.” 

Mr. Morris. Did he say what schools, Mr. Greenglass? 

Mr. Greenciass. Well 

Mr. Morris. I do not mean by name, but he described the schools? 

Mr. Greeneuass. The type of school was of the Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, MIT, Harvard type of school. 

He wanted the better schools. He wanted them well known, and 
that had fine engineering and scientific departments. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you are not naming those schools by way of 
identifying the schools, but mentioning them by way of the types of 
school that he had in mind at the time that he had this conversation ? 

Mr. Greenouass. That is correct. 

Senator Jenner. Did he name to you any of the schools where the 
Russians were financing students? 

(Mr. Greenglass a head negatively.) 

Senator Jenner. But he said he did it all the time ? 

Mr. Greenawass. He did it all the time. 

Senator Wetker. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Greenawass. He, as a matter of fact, if you will, he was a pay- 
master. He had wide contacts with a wide group of men. He was 
the type of man that was charming, hard, and a wonderful salesman. 
The proverbial statement about selling refrigerators to Eskimos, he 
could do that. He had many facets to his personality, and with it all, 
he was a fine technical man. 
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He also had a certain directness, a certain ruthlessness, that would 
let him leave everything by the wayside. One of the things he did 
say to me that turned me cold—this was late May 1950—he was trying 
to get me to leave the country, and he had ali kinds of schemes of 
ways of getting out, and— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Greenglass and Senators, may I get back to the 
continuity of the story ? [ did not mean to break into it at that time. 

Senator WELKER. Sarely. 

Mr. Morris. But I did want to make the point that we should not 
go over the whole material covered in the trial. 

Now, roughly, during the period that you were at Los Alamos, you 
came east on your racation, on your furlough, at one time, did you not? 

Mr. Greenoiass. Yes; twice, as a matter of fact, once in January 
and once in September. 

Mr. Morris. Now, I wonder if you would tell us of your first meet- 
ing with Julius Rosenberg when you discussed the atom bomb. I 
wonder if you would give us as many details of that as possible, 
because, Senator, I think this particular testimony does bear on the 
subject matter of our investigation. 

Senator WetKer. Very w ell. Proceed. 

Mr. Greenouass. At the time, I was living.at 266 Stanton Street. It 
was about 11:30 in the evening. I don’t remember the exact day of 
the week. A knock came on the door, and when I opened the door, I 
found Julius ee standing there. He came in, and he kept his 
finger to his lips. I didn’t say a word. He leaned close to my ear 
and he said, “Go next door and discover if there is a listening apparatus 
in the rooms next door.” 

Well, I was very much taken aback. I didn’t know what to say to 
him. But he gave me an order and, all right, I 

Mr. Morris. Who lived next door ? 

Mr. Greenotass. There was an old couple living next door who 
must have been in bed for hours. 

Mr. Morris. What time was it, now ? 

Mr. Greenewass. It was probably about twenty to twelve. I went 
next door. I knocked on the door, and an old woman in a bathrobe 
came to the door and said, “What can I do for you?” 

And I had to invent a lie. 

Mr. Morris. Speak up just a bit, Mr. Greenglass. 

Mr. Greencnass. I had to invent alie. I said, “I locked myself out 
and I would like to get through your window on the fire escape to my 
own apartment.” 

ime she said, “Well, all right.” 

Mr. Morris. She was surprised by it, was she? 

Mr. Greencuass. Yes, she was very surprised. She must have been 
even more surprised when I went through her bedroom to get to the 
fire escape. Of course, I just wanted to make sure that there was 
nobody there. 

Mr. Morris. How old was this woman? 

Mr. Greeneuass. There was an old man lying in bed half asleep, 
her husband, and, of course, I went through the window and came 
into the apartment. And he said—Julius, that is, said—“Well ?” 

I said, “No, there was nothing there.” 

Then he felt it was all right to talk. The first thing he said to me 
is, “You know, Ruth told you, you are working on an atom bomb.” 
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I said, “Yes. Now I know.” 

“Well, do you know how it operates ? 

I said, “No, I haven’t the slightest idea how it operates. Except 
for some theories, I wouldn’t know how to begin to put one toge ther.” 

He says to me, “Well, then, I will tell you what to look for.’ 

Thereafter he described a type of bomb that was made in Los Alamos. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, without going into the details of it, 
Mr. Greenglass, he then did reveal to you and satisfied you that he 
had a know ledge of what was going on? 

Mr. Greencuass. He definitely knew what it was about. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you place this time for us generally? We do 
not have to have the precise date. 

Mr. Greenciass. January 1945. 

Mr. Morris. 1945. 

Senator, that was about 8 months prior to the detonation at Hiro- 
shima. 

Mr. Greeneouass. If that is all you are interested in, I mean—— 

Mr. Morris. No. While you were on that furlough, did you meet 
with any Russians, Mr. Greenglass ? 

Mr. Greeneoiass. Oh, yes. Of course, in order to understand why 
I met with one of the Russians, I had best tell you about the rest 
of this conversation. 

He did say—of course, I can’t quote him verbatim because I don’t 
remember it that well—he said—— 

Mr. Morris. Senator, may I break in at this time ’ 

John Rogge, who has been counsel for David Greenglass, apparently 
was due here this morning when we began the hearing, and has just 
arrived. I would be very happy if he ‘could sit up here next to the 
witness here today. 

Senator Weixer. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Rogge. 

Mr. Roger. Senator Welker. 

Senator JENNER. Good morning, John. 

Senator Weiker. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. May I bring counsel up to date on this, Senator? 

Senator Wetker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rogge, we have been covering the area of Mr. 
Greenglass’ early developments since joining the Y oung Communist 
League, his induction into the Army, his transfer from Oak Ridge to 
Los Alamos, his furlough back to New York, at which time Julius 
Rosenberg described to him that there was an atomic bomb, and we 
are just at that point. 

In the general framework of the hearing, Mr. Rogge, we are taking 
testimony on the general nature of the Soviet cons piracy, and we are 
trying not to duplicate to any great extent the testimony that was 
taken at the trial, because that is available to the committee. 

We are trying to get new and additional information. 

Mr. Roaer. As I have indicated to you, Judge Morris, my client 
does have information relating to the inquiry which this committee 
is conducting, and will be happy to give such information as he has 
in response to questions that may be put to him. As a matter of fact, 
he has cooperated with the Government almost from the beginning. 
Indeed, he was drawn into this thing by others. I do not think he 
liked it from the beginning. And after the net started closing, when 
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- woe given money and persuaded to leave the country, he refused to 

Shortly thereafter, when agents of the FBI came to him, it was 
not long after that until he made a brief statement to them. He took 
time out to consult with counsel, and thereafter decided to continue 
his course of cooperation, and has since then cooperated with the 
Government and will continue to cooperate and will cooperate with 
this committee. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogge. 

Mr. Roacr. May I say this? I thought the hearing this morning 
was to begin at 11. f 

Mr. Morris. Ten-thirty. 

Senator Weiker. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Rogge. 

Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Greenglass, did you, as a result of your conversa- 
tion with Julius Rosenberg, which I think you were just describing 

Mr. Greenciass. I was about to go on with that. 

Mr. Morris. Will you go on with that? 

Mr. Greenoass. He asked me to write up what I knew about what 
I was doing generally, nobody else but myself, because he realized that 
—_ any of this previous knowledge I would not have very much 
to tell. 

Well, one of the things I was particularly working on was a thing 
called the high explosive lens mould. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please, for the record ? 

Mr. Greenetass. Well, it is “lens” just as “lenses” in your glasses, 
and “high-explosive.” 

Mr. Morris. You say, “lens mould?” 

Mr. Greenctass. Yes, “lens mould.” 

Mr. Morris (spelling). M-o-u-l-d? 

Mr, Greencuass. Yes. 

When I put this down on paper, he took the information. There 
wasn’t too much, but whatever it was, he took, and later on—I don’t 
remember how he did it, but he got in touch with me and he said 
that the Russians are very much interested in this lens mould, and that 
he felt that he needed to get me in touch with somebody who would 
know more about this subject and then I could explain what a lens 
mould was, and this man would understand what I was talking about. 

Well, some time later, I borrowed a car and I was told to meet him. 
As a matter of fact, it was at the place where the U. N. is now. On 
First Avenue in New York City there was a very large section of 
slaughterhouses, and generally at the late hours of night it was quite 
dull and quiet. There was a dingy bar and grill located in a kind of 
stepdown, cellar affair, and I was told to meet him in front of that, 
just about between 42d and 49th, some place in that neighborhood. 

I pulled up the car and somebody approached me from across the 
street, and it turned out to be Julius Rosenberg. He told me to pull 
up to a more dimly lit section than I was already, and he said, “Wait 
here,” and he came back with another man whom he introduced to me 
by some first name which T am not certain of. 

“When he got into the car, he said, “Drive.” His hat was pulled 
down low 

Mr. Morris. When you say, “his hat,” whose hat do you mean? 
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Mr. Greenaiass. This gentleman sitting beside me. 

Mr. Morris. Did Julius Rosenberg accompany you on that trip? 

Mr. Greenciass. No. He stayed behind. 

Mr. Morris. He just introduced you ? 

Mr. Greencuass. He just introduced us and stayed behind. 

Oh, yes. Later, after this meeting, Julius told me that this was a 
Russian I was speaking to. What Russian? All I knew is that he 
was some kind of technical man, this particular Russian. 

Well, in the course of the trip, he kept asking me questions about 
this lens mould, and in driving in a New York street, trying to watch 
the road and at the same time expounding on a scientific ‘subjec t, it 
was very difficult to get anything across to him. But he milked it 
dry, I suppose. 

We rode for about 20 minutes. Each time I turned around to em- 
phasize a point, he would put his hand to my face and say, “Keep your 
eyes on the road.” And we 

Mr. Morris. Did he do that so that you could not see his face, or 
did he do that because he was afraid for his personal safety in driving ? 

Mr. Greenciass. No. It was obvious to me that he just didn’t want 
me to get a good look at him. 

We drove up around York Avenue under the Queensborough 
Bridge, down around First Avenue, and continued to drive that way 
for about 20 minutes. Then I was told to park in the same place I 
had picked him up, and when I did so, he got out of the car, went up 
the block a bit, and Julius Rosenberg came back and said to me, “It 
is all right.” 

I offered him a drive home, and he said, no, that he was going to 
have a drink with this gentleman, and he left. "And that was the end 
of it. That was the first and last time I ever saw a Russian. 

Mr. Morris. Now, then, there were other occasions, were there not, 
in which you transmitted secrets, that you were acquiring at Los 
Alamos, to Julius Rosenberg ? 

Mr. Greenaiass. Yes. Once 

Mr. Morris. Without going into details, there were other occasions, 
were there not ? 

Mr. Greenauass. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Can you roughly tell us how many ? 

Mr. Greenciass. Well, after this, you mean ? 

Mr. Morris. Two, three, four, five? 

Mr. Greencwass. All together, there were four, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you present yesterday when Harry Gold 
testified to a meeting that he had with you in your apartment? 

Mr. Greencrass. In Albuquerque ? 

Mr. Morris. In Albuquerque. 

Mr. Greencuass. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Morris. Did you hear his testimony at that time? 

Mr. Greencrass. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. Was that testimony accurate in every respect ? 

Mr. Greenctass. As far as I can recollect, yes, it was. 

Mr. Morris. And you did give him at that time, as he testified, 
secrets about the atom bomb project ? 

Mr. Greenoxass. Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, there was some- 
thing he didn’t mention. He mentioned that I wanted to speak about 
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recruits for the spy ring. Now, the reason that he said that he 
squelched me—and, of course, when he squelched me, it was quite 
puzzling, because I had been instructed to find such recruits. 

Mr. Morris. Who had instructed you ? 

Mr. Greenouass. Julius Rosenberg had instructed me to find people 
who were sympathetic to communism in this project, and after find- 
ing them, he said, “Don’t mention them. Just write them down.” 

Of course, it must have been my boyish enthusiasm that made me 
want to speak to him myself. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how many recruits had you written down? How 
many names had you written down, to the best of your recollection ? 

Mr. Greenorass. Oh, I would say there were between 20 and 25. 

Mr. Morris. Those are people, now, scientists whom you had as- 
sessed, from your work—— 

Mr. Greenciass. I had assessed ———— 

Mr. Morris. From your working with them at Los Alamos, as 
people who would be likely recruits for Rosenberg’s operation ? 

Mr. Greencwass. Let me modify that. 

Mr. Morris. Go ahead. 

Mr. Greenewass. I say, I had assessed, more or less. Some I was 
quite accurate with, I am sure. Others, I may not have been. But in 
any case, I had given the FBI—we have gone through it, and re- 
membered every name—we have discovered every name that was on 
that list and every picture of every one of those individuals has been 
identified, and—— 

Senator WeLker. May I interrupt here? 

Mr. Greenglass, how did you go about this business of finding people 
who were sympathetic to the Communist cause and would give away 
secrets of the United States Government? Just tell me the back- 
ground. Would you approach the subject matter, or would they / 

Mr. Greenouass. I will get to that right now. 

You must understand that, in order to be a Communist, you must 
push aside nationality. You must push aside patriotism. The very 
essence of communism is not to have nationality or patriotism. It 
means that you believe in the whole people of the earth as an entity, or 
so goes the theory, you see. 

Now, when a man believes this and believes that he is so right in 
what he believes, and you are so wrong, he is so absolute about w hat he 
believes that it can’t possibly be wrong to do anything for his cause. It 
is just child’s play to say that he is ‘doing something wrong. He is 
above the law. He is above human feelings, too. Asa matter of fact, 
he feels that if some people get killed in the mess, why, you can’t make 
a revolution—I mean, you can’t make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. That is a standard phrase I have heard time and time again. 

Now, when I speak—when I spoke to these people at Los Alamos, 
there were certain catch phrases that we used. One that would be- 
come friendly with me would say, “Well, I believe in this, that, and 
the next thing,” and we realized that we had many points of agree- 
ment, so many in fact that it left out any possibility that the man I 
was speaking to was anything but a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. 

Now, that I feel is clear; isn’t it? 

Then, the next step is, I speak to him. He speaks to me. He tells 
me of a friend of his that he knew from school, which was no longer 
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at Los Alamos, and at school this man was a Communist. I see, well, 
that man isa Communist. Now, I know this other man, too. I speak 
to him. He doesn’t say he was a Communist, but he says he is one 
of the boys, “the boys” being a word signifying Communists in this 
particular case. 

At certain times I said, “What do you mean by the boys?” 

“Well,” he would say, “You know, a progressive guy.” 

And sometimes I would press further, and the fellow would finally 
say, “A Communist,” or “A member of the Marxist Society at UCLA.” 

Well, that was far enough, because generally the Socialists don’t 
talk about Marxist Societies. 

In this particular case, I 

Mr. Morris. Now, these are concrete instances you are describing ? 

Mr. Greenowass. That is right. I didn’t mention names or any- 
thing of that character. 

Mr. Morris. No. Wedon’t want you to. 

Mr. Greencuass. I didn’t remember names too well, of who these 
interviews occurred with. But I didn’t mention names for the simple 
reason that I felt that the particular incident may not have applied 
to this particular person. But it happened. That is the conversa- 
tions I had. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may the record show at this time that 
the witness has said that he has gone into specific names and identi- 
fications with the FBI? 

Senator Wetker. It will so show. 

Mr. Morris. And he has also told some of the identities to us in 
executive session, but we are not prepared, Senator, to have the names 
come into the record at this time. 

Senator Wevxer. The record will so show. Proceed. 

Mr. Greenc.ass. I could give specific instances—— 

Senator WELKER. Very well. T think you have covered that. 

Mr. Greenciass. That is how I got the names to put on the list in 
this manner. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did this list of 20 to 25—did that exhaust, do 
you think, the reservoir of potential scientists who would turn over, 
who would work for Rosenberg ? 

Mr. Greenciass. Let me—I will answer that. I frankly say “No.” 
These people, these 20 or 25, were in my ken. 

Senator Jenner. In his what? 

Mr. Greencuass. My ken, my line of vision, my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Ken, k-e-n. 

Mr. Greenciass. While they were in my ken, there were others 
who were just as sympathetic who weren’t in Los Alamos, that I heard 
of but I couldn’t check of my own accord, and which I didn’t put 
down, you see. 

Now, there were well-known names I have heard of, but it was some- 
thing I never checked of my own accord, and so I never put the names 
down, you see. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point I should mention 
here that Mr. Greenglass has gone into rather extensive details in some 
cases about the identify of these people, and also given us a description 
of the number of people involved there. I think for the purpose of 
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our record, Senator, that we have enough of that picture, and we can 
pass over this particular part. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was your last act of espionage at any time? 

Mr. Greenoiass. This happened in September 1945. 

Mr. Morris. And what episode was that? 

Mr. Grrenonass. I gave a 12-page description of what I surmised 
from various conversations—you see, I got the information in varying 
ways. One of the most important things is that any scientist, ma- 
chinist, technician, anybody who does that kind of work, has a tendency 
to talk shop, and in talking shop, if you are listening, you hear what 
he has to say, and I was listening. As a matter of fact, I was taking 
a great many mental notes. And so I was able to formulate an idea, 
a picture in my mind of what went into this one of the types of bombs, 
and I madeadrawing. The drawing, of course, was not in exact terms 
as an engineer would like it, but I did not have it in exact terms, and 
it would take entirely too much time to do it. I did not at any time 
take anything. I memorized what was before me and picked up con- 
versation around me. That is how I got my information. 

This 12-page report was given in 1945 to Julius Rosenberg. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who were the couriers between you and Rosen- 
berg, if any? 

Mr. Greenctass. Well, the first one was my wife, enticed 

Mr. Morrts. May I ask you at this point, what was the attitude of 
your wife toward this whole undertaking ? 

Mr. Greenciass. She was completely against it from the very be- 
ginning, but she would go along with whatever I wanted because she 
was and still is in love with me and I am with her, and so it was some- 
thing she did inspite of her own beliefs. 

And she constantly tried to change my mind, and eventually 
succeeded. 

Mr. Morris. But she was the obedient wife; is that it ? 

Mr. Greenowass. She was an obedient wife. 

Mr. Morris. And did you deliberate on these things? Did you en- 
gage her in conversation prior to the-— 

Mr. Greencuass. We had many conversations about it. 

Mr. Morris. And did you always overrule her objections? 

Mr. Greenowass. Well, there came a point where I could not over- 
rule what was staring me in the face. 

Mr. Morris. What was that? 

Mr. Greenotass. The fact that this was devastation on a tremendous 
scale and that it was an onus that I had to bear and one which I would 
prefer not to have borne, and when I discovered this—and this was 
1945, 1946, in this particular time—I began to realize that every belief 
that I had needed reexamination, because every belief that I had was 
based upon some hidden qualm I had in my mind, one which I said, 
“It does not exist.” This structure of belief, this monolithic structure, 
started to have cracks in the facade, and finally it crumbled. I couldn't 
believe any further. And once this occurred, I realized that I had been 
wrong, and I tried every which way to get out from under this en- 
tangling web. 

In the period after I came back from the Army, I had been—I was 
in business with Julius Rosenberg. This business that I was in with 
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Julius Rosenberg was something I had been promised at a much ear- 
lier date, and I was still 
Mr. Morais. In other words, after you got out 
Mr. Greenoiass. And when I was still in the Army, this business 
was begun. 

Mr. Morris. Now, let me get that clear, Mr. Greenglass. In other 
words, after you left the service 

Mr. Greenc.ass. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And after you had committed your last act of espio- 
nage— 

Mr. Greenatass. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You were about to go into your own business? 

Mr. Greencuass. That is right. No. They had put me into busi- 
ness before I even left the service. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Did you want to go into business with 
Julius Rosenberg ¢ 

Mr. Greencwass. No, I did not want to go into business. 

Mr. Morais. Tell us the circumstances of your going into business. 

Mr. Greenoiass. In early 1942, my brother was in the United 
States Army, stationed in Kentucky at the time with the First Ar- 
mored Division. He was home on furlough—no. This must have been 
later in 1942. He had come home on furl lough for a few days, and we 
were in a moving-picture theater, my wife, he and his wife, and Julius 
and Ethel. And he mentioned that he thought of going into business 
after the war. 

Julius brought this up, and he said he had friends who would lend 
him the money. At the time I didn’t know who these friends were. 
T had no idea, and neither does my brother. He never knew about it. 
But my brother felt it was a very good idea, and he said, “Yes, that 
is fine. We should.” 

And the conversation that took place for about an hour or 2 in a 
movie lobby waiting for a seat is what got me in this business. What 
happened was that my brother got home earlier from the war than I 
did for the simple reason that he had so many combat engagements, 
somewhere near 370, and 3 years overseas, and was wounded twice and 
had the Purple Heart and Clusters, and when he came back, Julius 
must have thought—I can just picture his psychology : “This is a per- 
fect coverup, a patriotic war veteran in business with me.” 

And he said, “Well, what about this business?” 

And so my brother went into business and obligated me to the tune 
of $1,000. And, of course, later on, the obligation became larger. But 
- the point is, 1 was now in business, and when I got out, there was a 

ready, going affair that I had to take care of. I couldn’t very well 
back out of it and let my brother down. And my wife, of course, 
wanted me to back out of it and lose the money, if necessary. But I 
felt I could stave off Julius’ intriguings to go back into espionage eas- 
ily enough. 

Senator Wetker. What sort of business was this, Mr. Greenglass? 

Mr. Greencuass. Originally, it was a partnership, buying and sell- 
ing Government surplus. Then this was just fora short time. When 
I got out, we opened a machine-shop business, and I was the machine- 
shop foreman and the toolmaker and things of that nature. And later 
on, we expanded and became a corporation called the Pitt Machine 
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Products, Inc. And that is when—at that point, I quit the business. 

Senator Werxer. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. How did your relations with Rosenberg continue dur- 
ing this period ? 

Mr. Greenorass. Well, I tried to keep my opinions to myself, espe- 
cially opinions which would have brought on tirades from Julius 
Rosenberg. He was, as you know from I tell you, quite opinionated, 
and if I touched anything on communism, in front of people it would 
be perfectly all right, because he wouldn’t say anything, but if I were 
in any way critical, later on he would give me a tongue lashing, as 
in the case of the Berlin blockade. 

My brother had brought the subject up 

Mr. Morris. That is the Berlin blockade ? 

Mr. Greencoiass. Yes. And there was some discussion about it. 
Later on, after he left, I said, “Now, this is one case where I must 
disagree completely with w hat: you are doing and what is being done.” 
I said, “These are innocent people. You can’t tell me that “because 
they are Germans, they must ts killed. 1 can’t believe that everybody 
is guilty. I can’t believe that a child in arms that needs milk is going 
to be made the culprit in a case of this nature. I can’t see where 
children that have been born during the war are guilty for what went 
on in Germany and throughout Nazi Europe.” 

Mr. Morris. Now, that is in connection with the Soviet efforts to 
blockade Western Berlin ? 

Mr. Greenouass. Yes. Well, after I got through, I feel that it 
took quite a great amount of courage for me to stand up and talk that 
way to him, ‘because I had, for years, not in any way disagreed with 
him, and all my disagreements I kept to myself, because I felt that he 
could be vicious in a tirade. That unleashed the well springs. 

He turned me every way but loose. He tongue-lashed me so badly 
that I didn’t know whether he made a mat to step on out of me. T 
felt : well, I had better keep my opinions to myself, because I felt that 
if I gave him the idea that I was completely unreliable, that there 
would be some type of repercussion that I would not particularly 
desire. 

But I, of course, kept my own opinion and my own counsels from 
then on. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was it earlier than that that Rosenberg told you 
of the Soviet intelligence agents’ being in the embassies of the western 
democracies and also, about his being the paymaster for students at 
the larger United States colleges? 

Mr. Greencrass. Yes. In 1946 is the first time he started to press 
me to go to school. Of course, I went back to school, but not where 
he wanted me to go, and I didn’t take any money for this purpose 
there. And this annoyed him considerably, especially since I did not 
quit the business and go full time but went at night. “It annoyed him, 
too, that I did not go to the University of Chicago. I did not renew 
any of my contacts. 

One of the things he was particularly annoyed at which I had for- 
gotten to tell was that when the Federation of Atomic Scientists be- 

~ame—was born—I could have been a member of that, but maybe it 
was an innate sense of pts me to belong to anything which made me 
stay away from that. I did not belong. 
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Mr. Morris. Was he pressing you to join that? 

Mr. Greenetass. He told me later. He didn’t press me, because 
I was out of his reach. But when I came back, he said, “ You should 
have joined that.” 

Mr. Morris. Now, was he a member ? 

Mr. Greenciass. No. He could not have been a member. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I go back and ask a question I 
should have asked earlier ¢ 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. In your earlier days, did you know of an organization 
called the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Techni- 
cians ¢ 

Mr. Greencuass. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morrts. Will you tell us what you knew about that particular 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Greencwass. Well, it was a night in June, 19 

Mr. Morris. That was a union, was it not ? 

Mr. Greenetass. It was a union, yes. Julius Rosenberg once 
brought me to the headquarters of this union. 

Mr. Morris. Where was that? 

Mr. Gorencuass. At the time it was on 17th Street or 18th Street 
off Union Square in Manhattan Island and not far from a school, I 
believe it was the Stuyvesant High School. Anyway, I was sent— 
I went with him to this place, and I can’t recollect exactly the reason 
I went with him there. I feel that it must have been to become a mem- 
ber myself. But that didn’t come off. But in the process, while I 
was there and going there and coming back, he told me a little bit 
about the union. He said that most of the members were Communists 
or Communist sympathizers, and that in the course of a jurisdictional 
dispute with the UAW over the engineers who were working at the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. that was in existence at the time in New 
York City, that he felt that the UAW was not being very fair, and 
they should have been, because at the time the UAW leadership was 
communistic. That is his words. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you get out of the Army, Mr. Green- 
glass? 

Mr. Greencuass. In 1946. 

Mr. Morris. What month in 1946? 

Mr. Greenctass. I believe it was the last day of February. 

Mr. Morris. Now, all during the subsequent postwar period you 
were in business with Julius Rosenberg and your brother? 

Mr. Greenauass. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Until what date ? 

Mr. Greenawass. In August 1949, I finally quit the business. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Rosenberg tell you anything about a prox- 
imity fuse ¢ 

Mr. Greenewass. Yes. In one of our earlier talks. You must 
understand that he had nobody to confide in who had been involved 
in this. There were some, of course, but they were scattered all over 
the United States, and it was difficult to talk to them when he wanted 
to talk to them. I was near at hand and right under his feet every 
day. He could see me whenever he wanted to. And one day he said 
that he had stolen the proximity fuse, the actual fuse itself; he had 
walked right out—— 
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Mr. Morris. From where? 

Mr. Greencuass. From Emerson Radio Corp., where he was an in- 
spector for the Signal Corps. He took the fuse, put it in his brief- 
case, and walked through the guard. Of course, everybody knew 
him. He wasthe Government man in the place. 

Mr. Morris. And he told you that ? 

Mr. Greencuass. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what did you do after you got out of business 
with Rosenberg? 

Mr. Greencwass. Well, I went to work for Armour Engineering 
—- in their research and development department. 

Mr. Morris. What year was this? 

Mr. GREENGLAsSS. 1949. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you still seeing Julius Rosenberg? 

Mr. Greenciass. Well, it was very much cut off. Our relationship 
was now at a low ebb, a minimum. But one day in October he came 
to see me, and he told me that I had to start thinking about leav- 
ing the country, and I said, “Why ?” 

And he told me, “At the present time they are talking to the man 
who spoke to the courier who spoke to you.” 

Mr. Morris. Let me see, now, because the FBI—— 

Mr. Greenciass. No. 

Mr. Morris. He did not say that? 

Mr. Greenciass. Scotland Yard. 

Mr. Morris. Scotland Yard ? 

Mr. Greencuass. England; in England, he said. 

Mr. Morris. Scotland Yard was talking to the man who—— 

Mr. Greenciass. Who had been-—the man who had spoken to the 
man who had spoken to another man who was the man who had seen 
me in Albuquerque. 

Mr. Morris. And that immediately caused you to think about your 
session with whom ? 

Mr. Greenoass. As a matter of fact, I did not remember exactly 
who he was talking about. And he said, “The fellow that saw you 
in Albuquerque.” 

And I said, “Oh, yes, Dave.” 

Now, this brings to mind, when Harry Gold came to see me in 
Albuquerque, he, by some error on his part, used my own first name 
to represent himself. And so I remembered it. Otherwise, I prob- 
ably would have forgotten it. 

So I knew Harry Gold as Dave. 

In any case, he told me that they were speaking to him and that 
Thad to think of leaving the country. 

Of course, I had no intention of leaving. He told me that he wanted 
me to take a boat trip, get aboard a boat and go to France. And I 
said, “I don’t believe they will ever let me get aboard a boat.” 

And he said to me, “Oh, yes, they will. More important fellows 
than you have left this country.” 

And I said, “Now, who could that be?” 

And he said, “Joel Barr left the country.” 

Mr. Morris. Was that J-o-e-1? 

Mr. Greenowass. Yes, Joel Barr, J-o-e-l. 

I said, “Was Joel Barr an espionage agent ?” 

He said, “He most certainly was. He was one of my boys.” 
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So I said, “Weil, that is very surprising.” 

Maybe I ought to tell you a little about this Joel Barr. He had 
a master’s degree in electrical engineering. He was a very esthetic 
man, slim, good looking, tall, a composer, a musician, a scientist, an 
engineer. He had been a project engineer for Sperry at the time in 
1947 when he was shown a paper on which his signature was. The 
paper was a petition to bring back the nickel fare on the subway sys- 
tem in New York City—the only mistake he made was that the peti- 
tion was a Communist Party petition, which he had never thought 
about when he signed the thing. He had been told never to sign any 
petitions. But he thought this was such an innocuous petition that 
it wou'ldn’t make very much difference. And in looking at the peti- 
tion, he said, “That can’t be my name.” But it was his name, and 
they fired him from his job in Sperry. 

Of course, that is all he knew. They thought that he was a Com- 
munist Party member. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe he ever 
was. He might have been a Young Communist League member in 
college, but that is as far as it might have gone. 

Mr. Morris. And that fact of the matter is, as revealed to you by 
Rosenberg, he was one of his espionage agents ? 

Mr. Greenoiass. He was an espionage agent. Later on, he used 
our shop to build some apparatus which he took with him—— 

Mr. Morris. Whoisthis? Barr, now? 

Mr. Greencwass. Barr. He took it with him on his trip abroad. 

Before knowing he was an espionage agent, and, of course, know- 
ing he was Joel Barr-—he was a very pleasant fellow, a nice chap to 
talk to—I asked about his progress, and Julius told me, yes, he went 
to Belgium to study music because he wants to break into the music 
business. He doesn’t want to be an engineer or a scientist any more. 

I believed it—it didn’t seem likely. To me it would not be gilding 
the lily, but coming down a step. 

Well, anyway, later on I found that, through the letters, he had 
gone to see Jan Sibelius in Finland, and was some sort of protege of 
his, and then later he did a concert with a concert singer in Stockholm. 
Then later when I was arrested, I learned from the FBI that he was 
no longer available in any of his Western European haunts. He just 
disappeared. 

That is the story of Joel Barr. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you are telling us about the efforts of Julius 
Rosenberg to get you to leave the country. Did he tell you about any 
other scientists who made forced departures from the country ? 

Mr. Greenowass. Well, he didn’t tell me of any other scientists, but 
I did learn of them in this manner. There were, you see—the way I 
learned it was this. You see, one of the names of these 25 on this 
list is a well-known scientist who is a full professor at a New York 
State college, and 

Mr. Morris. You are not going to mention his name, now ? 

Mr. Greencorass. I won't mention his name. And Joel Barr had a 
friend who was also an espionage agent. This friend approached the 
professor with a letter of introduction. Now, I know nothing about 
this except where I have learned this from the FBI later on. 

Using this name that I had given to the Russians, he was taken in 
as a long-lost prodigal son, and was given the job at this university 
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of project engineer on a cyclotron being built at this time. This 
friend, on the same day that I was arrested, this friend was ap- 
proached by the FBI, and he refused to go with them without a 
warrant, and when they came back with a warrant at 5 o’clock, he 
had gone, and subsequently they don’t know where he is. 

That is as far as I know about that. 

Mr. Morris. Now, would you tell us of your detachment completely 
from this whole setup ? 

Mr. Greencoiass. Well, as I told you earlier, this complete thing of 
belief, this whole belief, as everybody, when they formulate an ideal 
system, they hate to see the chinks appear in the system, one, because 
it is yours, you identify yourself with this belief; and every time some- 
thing comes up to in any way change the picture of this ideal system, 
you feel it is a personal affront. 

Now, I realize it is a far cry from the scientific method to allow 
this accumulation of fact and still disbelieve it. But when you have 
beliefs that amount to almost a religious belief, because it is in your 
nature, almost—Communism, I mean—you begin to take things on 
faith, and when you take things on faith, you cannot believe them 
very well. You are not objective. 

But my whole point of view has always been to take things, not 
on faith, but on what is reasonable. And because of this, I finally 
saw that there was not enough evidence to support this whole struc- 
ture. And when this structure fell in my mind, although the sym- 
pathy and the feeling was still there, I reversed this sympathy and 
this feeling and came to the conclusion that it was a wrong belief and 
one that I had no business believing in. And with this final know]- 
edge, when I was able to convince myself of this, I no longer could 
believe and no longer felt at home with the idea, and subsequently my 
emotions changed and I no longer felt emotionally tied to it. 

That is generally how it came about. 

This—I passed this stage in 1946 and 1947. But while I contem- 
plated going to the FBI, I could not bring myself to talk about what 
had to be spoken about, about my wife, about my sister, about my 
brother-in-law. These were people, and while I might hate a belief, 
I could never bring myself to hate people. It just isn’t in my nature. 
IT am not a violent man, and when I think of things I did by non- 
violence, I wonder at myself. 

Senator Jenner. I would like to get one point straight. Going 
back to the point that you brought up earlier, where you were in- 
formed by Rosenberg that the Russians had agents in embassies of the 
western democracies, did he include in that, Washington ? 

Mr. Greenouass. The way he said it, I wouldn’t think in terms of 
the United States. I was thinking he meant 

Senator Jenner. Or was it in the embassies of Russia in the west- 
ern democracies? 

Mr. Greenciass. No; he said—— 

Senator Jenner. They had agents in the western democracies? 

Mr. Greenewass. The embassies of the western democracies in this 
country ; in the consulates, hesaid. That is what he said. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us of your arrest, Mr. Greenglass? 

Mr. Greenciass. I was arrested—well, I think I would like to say 
one more thing about Julius Rosenberg. 
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In June 1950—this was after he had formulated a plan of escape 
which I was supposed to memorize, which was nothing on my part but 
a subterfuge, because I had no intention of leaving the countr y, asa 
matter of fact, what I had intended to do, and what I did do, was go 
into the Catskill Mountains and look over a bungalow which I was 
going to take for the summer for my wife and my children, and this, 
strange to say, was corroborated by the fact that the FBI agents fol- 
lowed me the whole way up there. I saw them. As a matter of fact, 
when I lost one of them, I practically stood up and shouted to make 
known where I was so he wouldn’t have thought I was trying to slip 
out on him. 

While walking along the drive with Julius Rosenberg, he said, “Do 
you think we will beat the FBI?” 

And I said, “I don’t know.” 

He said, “Well, you know, if I get word that it is too hot, we will just 
take off and leave the children and the women.’ 

I said, “Two women and four children? Weare going to leave them 
and go? Will we ever be reunited with them?” 

He said, “Well, I don’t know. Maybe yes; maybe no.” 

I said, “How can you think that way 2?” 

I mean, I felt cold all over. 

And he said, “Well, the Russians will send in division after division 
against a position and they will all be killed, and they won’t bat an eye- 
lash as long as something is being done to gain their end.” 

I couldn’t be that ruthless. That was one of the things I wanted 
to tell you about Julius Rosenberg. 

At the time of my arrest— it was in June 1950—I was brought to 
FBI headquarters, and that evening I told them the story, the whole 
story, with, of course, things that I had not remembered. I told later 
in other statements, because it was just that they wanted to know had 
I been in or had I not? 

But I thought over this business of my sister, my wife, my brother- 
in-law, before bringing myself to testify in this particular case. I 
felt that T had to think about that quite a while before I could actually 
make a decision. I finally made my decision, and I testified. And at 
times, since we are only human, I have been sorry I testified, because 
these are my flesh and blood, and because I felt affection for them, 
and I still feel affection for them. But at any time—and this I knew 
from the beginning—that these people would have wanted not to be 

martyrs, they could have just easily put their hands up and said, “Stop. 
T will tell you the story.” 

sut they refused. And later, when my mother went to see my sister 
in Sing Sing and said, “Ethel, David is not lying. He is telling the 
truth. Why do you persist in your course? If you don’t believe in 
capitalism or free enterprise or anything else, if you believe in the 
Russians and feel they are right, think of your children. Think of 
what you are going to do to them,” my sister said, “You are not my 
mother. Leave. I don’t want to have e any more to do with you. You 
are as bad as Dave and your father.” 

And so my mother went, and my mother came to see me and told me 
the story. And she says, “She is no daughter of mine, and I will not 
sit shiva upon her.” 

That is a Jewish religious form which is gone through for a child 
that is dead, or a mother or a father or a wife. It is a form of mourn- 
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ing. And when someone doesn’t do that, it is as though she had never 
been born. 

Mr. Morris. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Greencuass. S-h-i-v-a, as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. S-h-i-v-a? 

Mr. Greenciass. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Excuse me. 

Mr. Greenciass. So this martyrdom—one thing more my mother 
said—she said, “If people want to commit suicide, I will not stand in 
their way, and neither will I have anything further to do with them.” 

She said subsequently that she did not want her children to be 
housed with my mother. Her mother-in-law believed completely in 
her son’s and her daughter’s innocence, and that is where they were, the 
children, I mean. 

It is a hard thing to be called a murderer by people, but it is a much 
harder thing—and I don’t know whether it is a very intelligent thing— 
but to deliberately martyr yourself for a completely erroneous ideolog- 
ical cause is, in my point of view, the most hypocritical and ridiculous 
thing a person can do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Greenglass, did Rosenberg ever rationalize his 
service to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Greena.ass. Rationalize it ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; did he ever explain why he was doing it? 

Mr. Greencuass. Yes. He said that he was a Communist and that 
he wanted to see communism triumph throughout the world, and he 
was going to do it in the best way he knew how, and the best way he 
was fitted to do it, because of his technical skill, and, of course, an- 
other thing he did not list: his complete—his willingness to use any- 
body to gain his ends. He would do anything in his power to bring 
about the hegemony of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think I have no more questions at this 
time. 

Senator Wevker. Senator Jenner? 

Senator Jenner. I would like to say at this point, Senator, that hav- 
ing interrogated so many witnesses here, it is very obvious that this 
witness today and the witness yesterday are a refreshing contrast to 
most of the witnesses that have thus far appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. And because of their cooperation and because of the evidence 
that they have given us, we are able to function much more effectively. 

Now, if there were many more people like this who, having been 
involved in the Communist conspiracy, did come forward and tell all 
they knew about it as fully and completely as these witnesses did, it 
would not be long before the Soviet underground in this country would 
be smashed. 

Senator Weixer. That is very true. 

Senator Jenner. I might add that it is refreshing to see witnesses 
like Mr. Gold and yourself appear here in public. You are paying 
society for the crimes that you have both committed. In your testi- 
mony here, you may be setting an example that will break this vicious 
conspiracy which is out to overthrow and destroy our country. 

You have given this committee, particularly, certain information 
that I think is very valuable, in view of the fact that you never were 
a Communist, and yet, you were doing Communist work. I think, by 
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your story, many men and women will learn through your horrible . 
experience what it might mean to the future. And as one individual, 
I think both of these men in their cooperation have shown great cour- 
age, and I want to thank them in behalf of the committee. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you, Senator Jenner. 

To you, David Greenglass, I met you for the first time when I visited 
on an inspection tour of Lewisburg Penitentiary last December, I 
think 

Mr. Greenctass. That is right. 

Senator Weixer. A job I had to do on another subcommittee of 
Judiciary. 

You realize that if you have wilfully testified falsely here, this com- 
mittee will be very anxious to see you prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law, and the sentence that you are now serving in Lewisburg might 
very well be extended for a very lengthy period. Do you understand 
that? 

Mr. Greenotass. I do. 

Senator Wetker. David, this devastating and tremendous scope of 
your activity and your ruthless disregard of loyalty to your country, 
to law, and to humanity, if you had it to do over again, would you 
ever become so involved ? 

Mr. Greenciass. Knowing what I know now, I don’t believe I 
would. 

Senator WeLker. Was it worth it all? 

Mr. Greenctass. It certainly was not. 

Senator WeLKeER. Very well. The hearings are concluded, and I 
want to thank you, David Greenglass, and you, Harry, for the testi- 
mony given before the committee. It has been troublesome to you, I 
know. It has not been easy to hear. 

The spectators will please remain in their seats until the witnesses 
and the marshals leave the room. 

Mr. Morris. Just one minute, Senator. 

I would like to thank James Bennett, Director of Prisons, and the 
Deputy United States Marshals Joseph G. Oreto and William O. Col- 
lin and Frank Noe for the assistance that they have given the sub- 
committee during the testimony in arranging for the appearances of 
these witnesses before the committee, and al! the other marshals, the 
United States marshal here in Washington and everyone else who was 
concerned with the project. Their cooperation has been splendid. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. The spectators will remain seated. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1956 


UnitTED States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Wash ington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research director; and 
Robert McManus, research analyst. 

Senator Jenner. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Black, will you come forward? Will you be 
seated there? 

Senator JENNER. Will you be sworn to testify? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony given in this hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Buacx. I do. 

Senator JENNER. You will proceed, Mr. Morris, with the question- 
ing of the witness. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this bearing is being held in connection with 
the series being conducted by the Internal Security Subcommittee in 
connection with the nature and scope of Soviet activity in the United 
States. 

The specific subject this morning will be Soviet espionage. 

Mr. Black, will you give your name and address to the reporter, 
please? 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS L. BLACK, NEWARK, N, J. 


Mr. Buacx. Thomas L. Black, 708 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Black? 

Mr. Brack. Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Buack. July 5, 1907. 

Mr. Morris. What.is your business or profession? 

Mr. Brack. I am a chemist. 

Mr, Morris. For how long have you been a chemist? 

Mr. Buack. All my working life, approximately 26 years. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Black, have you ever been a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When did you join the Communist Party? 

Mr. Buack. Approximately 1931. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what unit, branch, and section of the 
Communist Party you joined? 

Mr. Buack. I joined the Communist Party in New York City, 
section 2, unit 2—B, located on the lower East Side. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you remain a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Buack. Approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Morris. Will you sketch for us very briefly your career in the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Buack. I don’t believe I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend meetings of the Communist Party 
with any regularity? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you pay any Communist Party dues? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you get to know any other Communists? 

Mr. Buiack. Quite a number of them. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any other unit or branch that you subse- 
quently joined, other than the one you describe here? 

Mr. Buiack. I was transferred to a unit in Jersey City and later to 
a unit in Newark. 

Mr. Morris. You left the Communist Party 2 years after you 
joined it? 

Mr. Brack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us why you left the Communist Party? 

Mr. Buack. I wanted to go to the Soviet Union to work, about 1933, 
and I discussed this with the Communist organizer in Newark, Rebecca 

‘Grecht. . 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that for the committee, please? 

Mr. Buack. That is G-r-e-c-h-t. 

Mr. Morris. What did she tell you, and what did you ask her? 

Mr. Buack. I told her that I wanted to try to get a job in the Soviet 
Union, and that I wondered what arrangements could be made. 

She told me that I could go to work any place in the world, but not 
in the Soviet Union; that she would make any arrangements that might 
be necessary, but that, as a party member, I could not work in the 
Soviet Union ever. 

Mr. Morris. As a result of that decision made by your Communist 
superiors, you decided to leave the party? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Did your interest in the Soviet Union continue? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morais. Will you tell us what form it took? 

Mr. Brack. After I had been out of the party some months, I 
went to Amtorg Trading Corp. in New York City and inquired about 

. employment in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Morris. Now, whom did you meet at Amtorg Trading Corp.? 
Mr. Buacx. Gaik Ovakimian. 
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Mr. Morris. You know that he has been identified by Mr. 
Rastvorov as a person who was a chief resident agent of the Soviet 
secret police in the United States? 

Did Gaik Ovakimian introduce himself by that name? 

Mr. Buack. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Morris. What was his job with Amtorg? 

Mr. Brack. I was never quite certain as to the duties he had with 
Amtorg, but I believe he was connected in some way with petroleum 
products. Oils, and so on. 

Mr. Morris. What did he tell you he wanted? 

{r. Buacx. He told me that if he were to recommend me for 
employment in the Soviet Union, I would have to produce evidence 
of usefulness. Otherwise he could not personally make a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What did he ask you to do? 

Mr. Buack. He asked me to give him some information of a tech- 
nical nature, which would tend to indicate my usefulness to the 
Soviet technology. 

Mr. Morris. Did you, conforming with his request, begin to supply 
him with information of a technica! nature? 

Mr. Buacx. I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us for the record what material you 
gave him? 

Mr. Brack. I gave him information concerning the processes for 
producing textile auxiliaries and tanning materi: ils: other products of 
that nature, with which I was familiar. I wrote the processes up for 
producing these things, and included information on their uses and 
applications. 

Mr. Morris. Now, on how many—will you speak up, Mr. Black? 

Now, on how many occasions did you meet Mr. Ovakimian and give 
him the information you have just described? 

Mr. Buack. Possibly three occasions. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you meet him on these occasions? 

Mr. Brack. In New York City. We met in restaurants. 

Mr. Morris. Can you tell us with particularity in what restaurants 
you met him? 

Mr. Brack. I don’t recall what restaurants we met in, but they 
were rather good restaurants. In the Times Square area. 

. Mr. Morris. Where did you get the information you imparted to 
im? 

Mr. Buack. I had a great deal of it in my head, but what I didn’t 
know I supplemented with information that was available to me on the 
job. 
Mr. Morris. Was Ovakimian’s interest in the information itself, 
or was his interest in the fact that he was testing you to see whether 
or not you were going to supply that and other information, and render 
other services for the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Buack. He told me, after he had gone over this information, that 
it was of no particular interest to him, because they had other sources 
of such information, and that this was not particularly valuable. 

Have I answered your question? 

Mr. Morris. I missed the very last thing you said, Mr. Black. 

Mr. Buacx. He indicated that the information I had givén him 
was of no particular value, because it was rather elementary. 
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Mr. Morris. However—you added something more; didn’t you? 

Mr. Brack. I don’t believe that I quite understand. 

Mr. Morais. I didn’t know whether I had his full answer, Senator. 

Mr. Black, did you break off your relationship with Mr. Ovakimian? 

Mr. Buacx. No; I didn’t break it. He introduced me to someone 
else. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, he gave you a different assignment. 

Mr. Buacx. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. What year was this? 

Mr. Black, you joined the Communist Party in 1931, stayed in 
until 1933. You met Gaik Ovakimian in 1933? 

Mr. Brack. Either late 1933 or early 1934. I can’t be sure of the 
exact date. 

Mr. Morris. At what point, now, did Ovakimian transfer you to 
another Soviet agent? 

Mr. Buack. I believe that it was about the middle of 1934, or 
perhaps early spring. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the circumstances whereby you were 
transferred by Ovakimian to another agent? 

Mr. Buiack. Ovakimian told me that he was very busy and that 
he wanted me to meet a friend of his who would meet with me occa- 
sionally. 

He said that he had too many other tasks to take care of, and that 
this fellow would see me and he assured me that the person I was: to 
be introduced to was a friend of his, and I could speak freely with him. 

Mr. Morris. Who was this friend of his? 

Mr. Buiacx. He was introduced to me as Paul Peterson. 

Mr. Morris. Was that his true name? 

Mr. Buack. I am sure that it was not, although I have no way of 
knowing. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you deal with the man known to you as 
Paul Peterson? 

Mr. Buack. I would say up until about 1938. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was the nature of your relation with 
Peterson? Was he asking you to supply information, or was he train- 
ing you for still some other assignment? 

Mr. Back. He was training me for some other assignment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Harry Gold? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you introduce Harry Gold to a Soviet agent at 
any time? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. The Harry Gold who testified before this committee, 
2 or 3 weeks ago, was the same Harry Gold you know? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morais. I wonder if you would tell us your relationship with 
Paul Peterson? Just tell us what happened. You said that you be- 
lieved he was training you for some assignment. Give us the specifics 
about that particular assignment. 

Mr. Buacx. The first several meetings with Peterson were purely 
social. We met in New York City and we had dinner, and the 
conversation revolved around small talk. Nothing particular was 
said about anything. In other words, in those early meetings he 
was getting acquainted with me, and seeing what kind of a person 
I was, sizing me up generally. 
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Mr. Morris. Did he give you assignments? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir; not then. 

Mr. Morris. What did he do? 

Mr. Buack. Well, gradually the talk started to revolve around 
how I could be useful to the Soviet Union, and I think that it was 
at that time that I first realized that he was intending to train me 
for espionage, although that was certainly never mentioned at that 
time. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us the nature of the training he gave you. 

Mr. Buack. The training consisted of discussing various aspects 
related to espionage, and this was done during long walks which we 
used to take together on the sidewalks of New York, mostly. Never 
in restaurants or any place like that. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what aspects of training were covered by him 
in his relationship with you? 

Mr. Buack. How to detect surveillance by FBI agents, and how to 
avoid it; what to do in case the surveillance was detected; how to 
collect information and write reports; how to microfilm them; how to 
condense information into the fewest possible words and yet make it 
complete enough to be useful. 

That general sort of thing. I don’t know 

Mr. Morris. Did he go into the importance of appointments and 
rendezvous? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, in general. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us something about that? 

Mr. Buack. I am not quite sure that I understand what information 
you want. 

Mr. Morris. Did he explain to you how appointments were made 
between Soviet agents? 

Mr. Buack. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us briefly something about that? 

Mr. Buack. The Soviet superior would always do the contacting, 
and the lesser agent never had any way of knowing how or when o1 
where he could contact his superior. 

Mr. Morris. Is there anything else on that point you can tell us, 
Mr. Black? 

Mr. Buack. Well, some arrangements for the next meeting were 
always made, and then the actual time was generally set by a telephone 
call. The place and the time were prearranged, but the date was 
generally made by telephone a few days before. 

Mr. Morris. Through what period did you work with Peterson? 

Mr. Buack. Until about 1938—1937 or 1938. 

Mr. Morris. From 1934 to 1938. 

During that period, the time was consumed principally in training 
you for espionage work? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. No specific assignments were given to you at that 
time, were they? 

Mr. Buack. Yes; but they were not in connection with espionage. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What was the nature of those assignments? 

Mr. Buack. In 1936, at the time of the first Moscow trials, I lost 
sympathy with the Communist movement, and I told Peterson that 
if this terror was going to continue in Moscow, I would become a 
Trotskyite. 
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Mr. Morris. How did he react to that disclosure by you? 
Mr. Buiacx. He became violently angry, and we parted on very 
bad terms. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did he ever drop you as a contact? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What happened? 

Mr. Buack. A period of time elapsed—I don’t recall just how long. 
Possibly a few monihs. Then I got a phone call from him, and in 
the telephone conversation he seemed rather friendly. He asked me 
to meet him. I kept that appointment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet him in New York? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did he give you another assignment? 

Mr. Buack. Yes; he did. He told me that he had been thinking 
over what I had told him about becoming a Trotskyite, and he thought 
that was a very good idea. So he instructed me to join the Socialist 
Party, the Trotskyist faction. 

Mr. Morais. Is that the Socialist Party, Trotskyist faction? What 
was the name of that party? 

Mr. Buack. Socialist Party of America. That was before the 
Socialist Workers’ Party. 

Mr. Morris. So your relationship at that time was that you joined 
the Trotskyist party on the instruction of the Soviet agent? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Did you, at the same time, keep your contact and 
keep reporting to him? 

Mr Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morais. Will you tell us, Mr. Black, precisely what happened? 

Mr. Buack. I was instructed to be a good party member and to 
ingratiate myself with the leadership of the party. 

Mr. Morais. That is the Trotskyist party? 

Mr. Buacx. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Meanwhile you had completely disassociated yourself 
for many years now, with the Communist Party? 

Mr. Buacx. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Were you reading things like the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir; only occasionally, because I had been instructed 
not to. 

Mr. Morris. Were you seeing your old Communist friends? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir; I had been instructed to break all contacts 
with them also. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you teil us the nature of your assignment 
with the Trotskyist party? 

Mr. Brack. The only definite assignment I had was to become 
friendly with the leading Trotskyists. 

Mr. Morris. And to report back to Peterson? 

Mr. Buack. Just to keep contact with him. Not to report anything 
specific to him. As a matter of fact, he was not interested in what was 
going on in the Trotskyist movement. 

Mr. Morris. Was Peterson the agent now for whom you were 
working at that time? 

Mr. Brack. I believe so. I know that Peterson was the one that 
assigned me the task. 

Mr. Morris. Now, at what point did Peterson break off and 
another agent take his place? 
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Mr. Buacx. I believe that was probably the latter part of 1937, or 
the early part of 1938. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the new agent who moved in? 

Mr. Buacx. I think—I can’t be quite sure of this, but I think it was 
a fellow I knew as George, and who later I identified as Semenov. 

Mr. Morris. That is Semon Semenov? 

Mr. Brack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. He was also of Amtorg Trading Corp.? 

Mr. Buacx. I don’t know. I don’t really know what his connec- 
tion was. 

Mr. Morris. Now, he succeeded Peterson as your contact in the 
year 1937? 

Mr. Buack. I believe so. For a very short period. 

Mr. Morais. Now, when you worked under him, were you still in 
the Trotsky organization? 

Mr. Brack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What you were doing, then, was developing friends 
among the Trotskyists? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Who succeeded Semenov as your senior agent? 

Mr. Buack. I believe it was a person that I knew as Jack, although 
I can’t be quite certain of that, either. 

On second thought, I think the person that succeeded this Semenov 
was a fellow that I knew as Dr. Schwartz. His correct name was 
Gregor Rabinowitz. 

Mr. Morris. Under what cover did Gregor Rabinowitz operate? 

Mr. Buacx. He was an employee of the Soviet Red Cross. 

Mr. Morris. And he was here under that cover? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. How were you assigned to him? Will you tell us the 
circumstances leading up to your transfer to Rabinowitz? 

Mr. Buack. The first time I recall seeing Rabinowitz was in the 
hospital. I had been confined in the hospital for some weeks, due to 
an accident. He came to visit me there, and he introduced himself 
as Dr. Schwartz. 

Mr. Morris. Was he a medical doctor? 

Mr. Buack. He was. 

Mr. Morris. And actually you have since learned that his name is 
Dr. Gregor Rabinowitz? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. And he operated under the cover of the Soviet Red 
Cross? 

Mr. Buacx. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And did you tell him what your assignment had been 
under previous agents? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir; he knew more about that than I did, I guess. 

Mr. Morris. Did he give you an assignment? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir; when I was released from the hospital. He 
told me that he wanted me to quit my job and make arrangements to 
go to Coyoacan. 

Mr. shenans. Would you spell that for us, please? 

Mr. Buacx. Iam sorry. I can’t spell it. 

Mr. Manpven. That is C-o-y-0-a-c-a-n. 

Mr. Morris. He wanted you to go down there? 
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Mr. Buack. That is right. 
Mr. Morris. Did he state for what purpose? 
Mr. Buack. Not specifically. He said that he wanted me to go 


down and join Trotsky’s household. : 
Mr. Morris. In other words, he wanted you to join the household : 
itself? 
Mr. Buack. That is correct. : 
Mr. Morris. And keep contact with him. 
Mr. Buack. That is right. . 
Mr. Morris. Did you learn what Rabinowitz’s plan was at that 
particular time? 
Mr. Buack. No; not at that time. I asked some questions, and 
he told me that the questions the nature of which I was asking did 
not need to coneern me then. I would get instructions later. 
First | was to go to Coyoacan, and there would be other Soviet 
agents in Trotsky’s household, and I asked him who they would be. 
He said I would find out that when the time came. 
I asked him what I was supposed to do, and he said I would be 
told when the time came. He refused to answer any questions about 
what the nature of the work was. 
Mr. Morris. Did you subsequently find out what the nature of 
that assignment was? 
Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Morris. What was the nature of that assignment? 
Mr. Brack. To arrange for the assassination of Trotsky. 
Mr. Morris. Did you take that assignment? 
Mr. Buack. No, sir. 
Mr. Morris. Why did you not take that assignment? 
Mr. Buack. Because, as I stated previously, in 1936 I had lost 
complete sympathy with the Communist movement, and the Soviet 
Union, and I was trying to break away from these Soviet agents. 
Incorrectly, but I was still trying to make a break. 
Mr. Morris. Will you tell us why it is that you appear here today 
and tell us that you were disassociated ideologically with the Com- 
munists, and yet you kept accepting these assignments? 
Mr. Buack. I did it because of fear. 
Mr. Morris. Will you tell us briefly about that, Mr. Black? 
Mr. Buack. Well, when Peterson and other agents, many times, 
made threats to me—never direct threats, but always by implication 
or innuendo—implied threats. 
Mr. Morris. Did you have a fear for your life? 
Mr. Buack. That is correct. 
Mr. Morris. Fear for bodily harm? . 
Mr. Buacx. That is correct. 
Mr. Morris. Now, what reason did you give Rabinowitz for not 
going to Coyoacan? ; 
Mr. Buack. I told him that it would look very suspicious if I 
were to suddenly leave the country without appearing before the 


workmen’s compensation court which was to settle my accident case. 
He accepted that. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, what was your next assignment after 
that? 

Mr. Brack. After that, after the assassination of Trotsky, I 
didn’t see any more of Rabinowitz. But I was contacted by another 
agent, the one I believed I knew as Jack. 
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Mr. Morris. Do you know what his name was? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. His last name was Katz. 

Mr. Morris. Is that K-a-t-z? 

Mr. Brack. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What assignment did he give you? 

Mr. Buack. Well, a period of some months had el: apsed. Then he 
finally contacted me by a method which had been prearranged by 
other agents. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. Buack. Well, I got a telephone cal). I didn’t know who was 
calling, but the nature of the conversation indicated to me that I was 
supposed to be at a certain place at a certain time, and supposed to be 
carrying some form of identification. 

Mr. Morris. Lam sorry. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Brack. I got a telephone call which indicated to me that I 
was supposed to be at a certain place at a certain time, carrying some 
form of identification, whatever it was that we had prearranged. | 
believe some current issue of a magazine. That is how I met Jack 
He identified himself to me after picking me out. 

Mr. Morris. What year is this? 

Mr. Buack. I believe that this must have been about 1940. The 
reason I believe that, is that, in checking some dates this morning 
with Mr. Mandel, he pointed out that T rotsky had been assassinated 
in 1940. This was after the assassination of Trotsky, I am almost 
certain. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was the nature of the assignment received 
from Katz. 

Mr. Buack. Well, in the first several meetings, I didn’t receive any 
assignment. It was just keeping contact. Then he asked me to get 
him some technical information. 

Mr. Morris. From where did he ask you to get the technical in- 
formation, or did he leave that up to you to get it? 

Mr. Buack. He left it up to me, because he had reason to believe 
that I had been trained enough by Peterson that I could be on my own. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Did you get the technical information for 
him? 

Mr. Brack. I did get him some, and I wrote him some reports. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that at this time you still had 
the disaffection that you have described toward the Communist 
movement? 

Mr. Buacx. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. But you still carried out the assignment from Katz 
because of the fear you have described? 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. In your dealing with Katz, you mentioned in execu- 
tive session that you had a conversation with him about Carlo Tresca. 

Mr. Brack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what that conversation was about? 
Who was Carlo Tresca? 

Mr. Buacx. Carlo Tresca was an anti-Communist radical who had 
been active for a great many years. I don’t know what his political 
philosophy was. I believe he was an anarchist, but | am not*sure. 

Mr. Morris. What did Katz say about Carlo Tresca? 

Mr. Brack. Carlo Tresca was murdered in New York as he was 
leaving an office building. 
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Mr. Morris. Was that in January 1943? 
Mr. Buack. I think so. The Trotskyists accused the Communists 
of the murder. In the press, of course. So I asked Katz what the 
story was there. I told him that it was my opinion that that sort of 
thing gave communism a very bad name, and I didn’t approve of it. 

Mr. Morris. What did he tell you about Tresca? 

Mr. Buack. He told me that Tresca was an enemy of the working 
class, and that as such he had received a fair trial in Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. He had been tried in Moscow? 

Mr. Buacx. He had been tried in Moscow in absentia, and this 
was not a murder; it was an execution. 

Mr. Morris. He said that he had been tried and found to be an 
enemy of the working class; is that it? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Did the disappearance of Juliet Stuart-Poyntz ever 
come up? 

Mr. Buack. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Morris. You knew, of course, that ie disappeared in 1937? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But you know nothing about that disappearance? 

Mr. Buack. No sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did that make an impression on you? 

Mr. Buack. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how long did you take assignments from Katz? 

Mr. Buack. Well, there was a brief period in the early 1940’s, and 
then I didn’t hear from him again sa pe oh 1945, or possibly 1946. 
. He contacted me by telephone, and I kept an appointment with 

im. 

He said that since it had been a long time since he had seen me, he 
wanted to know if I would still cooperate with him. He said that 
ee change and people change, and he wanted to know where I 
stood. 

Mr. Morris. Was this in 1946? 

Mr. Buack. I believe so. It possibly was 1945. 

Mr. Morris. When he said he wanted you to cooperate, what did 
you say to him? 

Mr. Buacx. I gave him a noncommittal answer and told him that 
I hadn’t changed. I was afraid to tell him anything different. So 
he said he would contact me 

Mr. Morris. Were you still fe fearful of the consequences of your 
encounters with these people? 

Mr. Buacx. More so than ever. 

Mr. Morris. Why was that? 

Mr. Buack. Because of events that had taken place in the mean- 
time, such as the assassination of Trotsky and the murder of Tresca 
and the murder of Walter Krivitsky. 

Mr. Morris. However, did you receive another assignment after 
that time from Katz? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any other contact with any other 
Soviet agent? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir. 

Mr. Morais. Didn’t you tell us about an assignment in 1950? 

Mr. Brack. I was contacted by telephone in 1950, but I did not 
keep that. 
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Mr. Morais. Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Brack. I received a telephone call from a Miss Watkins. 
That was the code word that indicated that I was to meet a Soviet 
agent 

Mr. Morris. When was this worked out? 

Mr. Buack. In 1946. 

Mr. Morais. In 1946 you worked it out with whom? 

Mr. Buack. With Katz. 

Mr. Morris. With Katz you worked out a prearranged meeting 
whereby a phone call would come in to you and a party would an- 
nounce herself as Miss Watkins. 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you didn’t receive that phone call until 1950? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Four years later, and the call came in? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What were the other prearrangements about that? 

Mr. Buackx. When I got a phone call from Miss Watkins, I was 
supposed to go on the Tuesday following the phone call to the Trans- 
Lux Theater and wait under the marquee for 3 minutes, from 7:15 
until 7:18, I believe, and identify myself by the color of necktie and 
the current issue of some magazine, I have forgotten which. 

Mr. Morris. This had all been worked out 4 years earlier? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you remembered the directions? 

Mr. Buack. Pretty well; yes. 

Mr. Morris. That had to be quite precise, to wait 3 minutes from 
7:15 to 7:18 under a theater marquee. 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you remembered that? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. When this call came through, did you comply with 
the call? 

Mr. Brack. No, sir. 

Mr. Morais. By failing to take the call, you broke off your relations 
with the Soviet agents? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Have you received any contact from that time? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When we asked you to testify publicly, did you express 
some fear of doing that? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you given assurances by this subcommittee 
that if you came forward and told your story, the committee would 
commend you for that, and by doing so you would get perhaps more 
protection than you would have by remaining in an anonymous 
state? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And you have made full disciosure of all your activi- 
ties in Soviet espionage? 

Mr. Buacx. Yes, sir; insofar as I can remember. A period of some 
20 years has elapsed since my original contact. Of course, -it is 
impossible to ans all details over that period of time. 
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Mr. Morris. How long have you been cooperating with the FBI? 

Mr. Buack. Since 1950. 

Mr. Morris. You have made, to the best of your knowledge, full 
disclosure to them? 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. In view of the witness’ very responsive attitude to 
the questions that have been asked him, and because of his voluntarily 
testifying about other things he was not asked about, I would like 
the record to show that the committee should commend him for his 
testimony before the committee. 

Senator Jenner. The committee does commend you, Mr. Black, 
and furthermore, let me state that it is unusual for this committee 
to get a man who has had past affiliations with the Communist Party 
such as you have had to come out openly and help this committee in 
their effort to stop this Communist conspiracy. 

This particular phase of our study is to look into Communist tactics, 
how they operate in our country. We know they are operating today. 
We know the method of operation continues to change. 

It is our duty as a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, a 
Subcommittee on internal Security, to try to keep abreast of their 
machinations. 

I want to commend you, and I want to thank you for your coopera- 
tion here, and I do believe that the fact that you have come 2 igh 
will give you more protection from the fears you have expressed i 
the past. 

Furthermore, you may encourage others to do the same. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Buack. Thank you. 

Senator JENNER. You may be excused. 

Do you have any other witnesses? 

Mr. Morris. Apropos of this testimony today, we took testimony 
yesterday from a witness who for security reasons contended that he 
cannot make a public appearance here this morning. 

I would like to read excerpts from this particular testimony, Mr. 
Chairman, into the record, because it bears on the particular testi- 
mony we heard today. 

Senator JENNER. You may proceed. 

Mr. Morris. I will read the questions, and Mr. Mandel will read 
the answers of Mr. Andriyve. 

(The excerpt from the testimony of E. Andriyve, May 16, 1956, was 
read into the record, the questions being read by Mr. Morris, the 
answers being read by Mr. Mandel, and was as follows:) 

Mr. Morris. Were you employed in the Soviet Union during the war? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you have? Describe the position you held 
at that time. ; 

Mr. ANpRIiyve. Well, that depends on time. Since late 1943 I was in the Red 
army, mobilized along with millions of other people, and during 1944, and prob- 
ably January 1945, I do not remember exactly, I was employed with the Signal 
Corps Military Research Institute in Moscow, in the capacity of researcher. 
That is all so far. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what were the functions of that job? 

Mr. Anpriyve. Well, my particular job consisted of editing and seeing that the 
technical magazine of the institute was properly published, so that is editorial and 
publishing functions within the institute. 
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In addition to it, I had the function of, I would say, examining a series of docu- 
ments, very many of them, all of them in foreign languages. I would say 90 per- 
cent of them, of American origin, and 10 percent of British and French origin. 

Mr. Morris. Where did these documents come from? 

Mr. AnprRiyve. I received them from the secret police section, which is with 
every Soviet agency, including our institute. 

Mr. Morris. These documents would be turned over to you by individuals 
who came from the section of the secret police? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Yes; such documents are usually kept in the secret police sec- 
tion, attached to this or that Soviet institution, and every major Soviet institution 
has a secret police section which is called in Russian ‘‘Spetsotdel,’”’ which is a 
very well-known word in Russian and also in the West. 

So, the batch of the documents would be given to me practically every day for 
perusal, examination, and determination of their nature, that is, technical nature, 
with the task to determine how should they be channeled among the Soviet 
institutions dealing with this particular type of science or engineering. 

That means a part of the documents had to do with high power, superhigh 
frequency and ultrahigh frequency tubes that are used for radar. I would classify 
them to be sent to the factories and institutions which dealt with tubes. 

The other part would deal with telephone communications and field conditions. 
I would classify them to be sent along to the Signal Corps Institute, who dealt 
with telegraphy. 

Still other documents would deal with purely scientific matters which had, at 
least to our viewpoint at that time, no immediate technical application. I would 
classify them separately and to be sent to some pure science organization, and 
so on. 

That was the type of work I had been doing there for over a year. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was there anything to indicate the point of origin of these 
documents? You say 90 percent came from the United States? 

Mr. ANpDRIYVE. Yes; 90 percent came from the United States. That was 
clear and open, because they bore some United States town mark or organization 
mark, or just the letterhead, or something like that. That was clear. 

Now, the shape of the documents were—pardon me. The documents were of, 
I would say, four general shapes. No. 1, printed matter; No. 2, typewritten 
books or pages; No. 3, it would be the photocopies or photostats that evidently 
came in originally from the United States; and, No. 4, the enlargements, blowups 
from microfilms. And of them, very many were printed on the Soviet photopaper. 
So we could safely assume that the microfilms got into Russia from America and 
were developed and enlarged at some local Soviet level. 

And that was the sort of documents I dealt with, and their appearance. 

Mr. Morris. Was there anything on any of the documents that indicated the 
particular place of origin of the documents? 

Mr. ANpRIyvVE. I would say that many documents, probably most of them, 
had the indication of the particular place where they originated. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what were some of the places where they originated? 

Mr. ANprRriyvE. Honestly, it is already 12 years after the event, and I forgot 
a lot except for maybe 2, both of them because I saw them quite often on the 
documents. One was Fort Monmouth and the other was RCA. I could not 
tell you, exactly, which of the RCA institutions or laboratories because I just 
do not remember it. 

Mr. Morris. But you do remember that some documents did come from 
RCA? 

Mr. Anpriyve. I do remember that many documents bore the trademark of 
RCA. 

Mr. Morris. Did many of them bear the trademark of Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. ANpRIyvE. I would say many. 

Mr. Morris. Many? 

Mr. Anpriyve. I would say so. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know whether it was the Signal Corps, whether they 
were Signal Corps documents or just generally Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Anpriyve. I remember in general very many documents dealing with 
radar at that time, so whether these were Signal Corps or any other branch, I 
really cannot tell. 

Mr. Morris. But there is nothing more that you can tell us about the Radio 
Corporation of America documents? 

Mr. Anpriyve. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Morais. Is there anything more you can tell us about the Fort Monmouth 
documents? Did they appear in quantity? 
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Mr. AnpriyveE. Pardon? 

Mr. Morris. Did documents from both places appear in quantity? 

Mr. Anprryve. I would say, yes, in quantity. 

Mr. Morris. And what year was this, now? 

Mr. Anpriyve. That was 1944. After 1944 I was transferred to the other 
business, doing other business within the radar part. But I saw a friend of 
mine who was doing the same type of work—-I saw him repeatedly in 1945—and 
we talked on the general state of affairs of his work and my work, so he said that 
the flow of documents continued. 

Mr. Morris. And were they contemporaneous documents; I mean, did the 
dates that appeared thereon indicate they were freshly acquired? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Yes, sir; the documents I dealt with were fresh and sometimes 
very fresh. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were there any photographs involved? 

Mr. ANprRryve. You mean the photographs—pictures of some humans? 

Mr. Morris. Of equipment. 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Equipment, oh, yes, very much. 

Mr. Morris. There was? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Very much. 

Mr. Morris. There were pictures of the equipment. And in addition to radar 
equipment, what else was described? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Quite a lot of equipment. As I said, some description of 
Signal Corps, like telephone; telegraph; radio apparatus; some purely theoretical 
papers, 

I should recall a couple of them. It is just difficult offhand when you haven’t 
dealt with the subject in a long time. I remember, for example, one theoretical 
paper which we were not particularly interested in, but which proved quite useful 
later here in the West and also in Russia, and that was the simultaneous use of 
two carrier waves of the same frequency shifted by phase. That is a highly tech- 
nical thing, and at that time it looked like a curiosity to us, but now it is quite 
commonly used here and there. 

Mr. Morris. Did any of these documents bear a classification mark ‘‘secret,”’ 
“top secret,” “‘confidential’’? 

Mr. ANpDRIYvE. Very many of them had classification marks. I would say the 
vast majority had some classification, either “‘secret’”’ or “top secret’”’ or “‘con- 
fidential.’’ 

Mr. Morris. And how they came into your possession you do not know, e).cept 
for the fact they were given to you by the secret police? 

Mr. Anpriyve. I had no way of knowing that. The only thing I could tell 
you, was just in a facetious vein, we would tell to the secret police officer, ‘Where 
did you steal them,” and he would say, “Shut up, it is none of your business. 
Your business is to try to find out how to use them, and it is our business how to 
get them.” 

Mr. Morris. And you say that these documents appeared in great numbers? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. These classified documents? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morais. From the United States. 

Would you estimate how many such documents? I know it is a hard thing, 
but I wonder if you could estimate approximately how many were turned over 
to your section by the secret police? 

Mr. ANprriyveE. The grand total for 1944—— 

Mr. Morris. Of course, that is a big order. Could you give us an approxi- 
mation? 

Mr. ANDRIYVE. Thousands. 

Mr. Morris. Thousands? 

Mr. ANpDRIYVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, were there other sections which were trans- 
lating and analyzing American confidential and classified documents? 

Mr. AnprryveE. Yes. I could say that undoubtedly there were, and many of 
them. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know any of them? 

Mr. ANprryveE. I will tell you, indirectly, yes, and I will tell you how. First of 
all, the flow of documents which usually come to me was preclassified by somebody 
or prechanneled by somebody, because I never got any documents on matters 
irrelevant to the electronics and’to the radar line. I never had any ifrelevant 
documents. All documents were in that line of work, so somebody presorted that 
before sending it to the institute I worked in. 
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On the other hand, I done a few pieces of work for the chamber of commerce 
in Moscow. This was editorial work, editing certain translations made for the 
chamber of commerce. There was a lot of descriptions of American pieces of 
apparatus in aviation, in aeronautics, in what they call this thing—wait a 
moment—when they bring down the airplane to the earth 

Mr. RusHer. Ground control? 

Mr. Anpriyve. Ground controlled approach—ground controlled approach, 
artillery devices, and many other things. So although I have never dealt with 
those things, I positively know that they existed. 

(Whereupon, at 2:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

Senator Jenner. Are there further witnesses? 

Mr. Morris. No. 

The next testimony will be at 10:30 a. m. tomorrow morning, Sena- 
tor, when we will again analyze facts about the Soviet redefection 
campaign. 

Senator JENNER. The committee will stand recessed until that 
time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at}10:30 a. m., Friday, May 18, 1956.) 





The following press release of the subcommittee, dated May 21, 
1956, was ordered into the record at a meeting of the subcommittee 
on June 26: 


Robert Morris, chief counsel of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
today made the following statement: 

‘“‘We have just been assured that Thomas L. Black, who testified before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on May 17, will not be dismissed from 
his employment, as was reported last week. 

‘Percy Helie, president of the Percy Helie Co., of Worcester, Mass., after con- 
ferring with a staff member of the subcommittee, stated: ‘Black is on our payroll 
and is going to stay.’ 

“Arthur Schroeder, president of the Atlas Refining Co., where Black works on 
the Perey Helie contract, has assured the subcommittee as follows: 

““*The Atlas Refining Co. has no intention of penalizing Thomas L. Black for 
his cooperation with the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Our concern 
is with the security of our plant and of our country. We wish to cooperate fully 
and we have asked the subcommittee to assist us in obtaining whatever clearance 
may be necessary for Black from the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with which we 
have contracts. If this clearance is obtained, and if our study of the hearing 
transcript satisfies us, we will allow Black to enter the plant.’ ”’ 

Senator James O. Eastland (Democrat, of Mississippi), subcommittee chairman, 
who previously commended Helie’s stand, expressed his appreciation to the 
Atlas Co. for its promised cooperation. The subcommittee has been assured that 
Black is still on the Helie payroll. 

Mr. Morris said, moreover, that the Internal Security Subcommittee would 
assist the Atlas Co. in obtaining whatever security clearance Black’s job requires. 
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